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Latin, the Hope for a Resurgent English 


By A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


When a radio announcer recently changed New Delhi 
to New Delilah, and produced original sounds for other 
distant place names, this was merely amusing, though 
indicative of confirmed linguistic immaturity. When he 
said ‘Egypteen,’ this also did not too greatly disturb 
one’s cheerful thoughts. But ‘prymeeter’ for ‘perimeter,’ 
‘domunate’ for ‘dominate,’ and ‘interference’ for ‘infer- 
ence’ fell upon the sensitive ear with a vengeance, as 
did other words that escape my memory, from a dis- 
course bristling with murders of like description. 

Another radio voice, full of honey, declared there 
was ‘noorishment’ in the distinguished product he ad- 
vocated, while still another spoke of the ‘grayvity’ 
of the military situation. 

The man who brought my coal said that not only 
was he hauling many loads for storage for the winter, 
but that also the ‘local’ calls were heavy. Discussion 
brought out that he meant by ‘local’ small one-ton 
or half-ton deliveries. 

Those who are interested will be surprised to learn 
how many college men and women have similar or 
kindred feelings about ‘local,’ and hazy and erroneous 
conceptions about hundreds of other very simple words 
designed for ordinary household use. Self-conscious in 
regard to their language poverty, they take refuge in 
slang, their own product, which naturally they have 
no difficulty in understanding. 

Now, if students do not know their own ‘absolve,’ 
‘beneficent,’ ‘cogent,’ ‘deference,’ ‘effusive,’ ‘incipient,’ 
etc., etc. (and most of them do not), how can they but 
‘evaporate and fall’ before ‘acometimiento,’ ‘acrecentar,’ 
‘amenazador,’ ‘aleanzar,’ and the thousands of other 
Spanish words for average things and actions of life? 
The single French word ‘ravitaillement,’ coming in over 
the radio for plain English ‘supply,’ is enough to knock 
them ‘into the middle of next week.’ It is as if their 
own language were seven-tenths ‘evanescence’ and ‘con- 
sanguinity,’ and what full-blooded young American is 
going to stand for that sort of thing? 

In a slightly different sense, how shall we interest 
in ‘piété’ a college student to whom we first have to 
teach ‘piety?’ Or in French ‘pillage’ when he is ignorant 
of English ‘pillage?’ And so for hundreds and thousands 
of words in French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese. And 
in teaching a peculiarly sensitive and imaginative lan- 
guage like German, a reasonably complete vocabulary 
in English for the learner is, if possible, even more 
imperative. Here physical resemblance in the longer- 
word element is not present, and a student must con- 
tinually call upon his wits for appropriate English 


counterparts, which must be selected out of his own 
language, more or less abstractly considered. For lasting 
results in German, competence in all-round English 
must be in truth, as it were, the student’s very ‘middle 
name’; a circumstance that makes it seem especially 
odd that professors of German have not been more 
vocal in demanding of their students adequate founda- 
tions in English. 

A phase of our general educational disorder is that 
we lack norms by which to assess values. How other- 
wise explain that students by the hundreds in acclaimed 
and accredited institutions, in preparing themselves, as 
they think, to teach English, are leaving Latin and 
French totally outside their calculations? Thousands 
of high-school and college students have apparently 
never been told that English actually grew out of other 
tongues. Just as in the case of a five-year old child 
to whom her mother delegated the selection of dresses 
for fear of injuring a ‘personality,’ it is the ‘boy’s will’ 
(or the ‘wind’s will’) that largely determines where- 
withal he shall be clothed intellectually. As one might 
imagine primitive tribes to be more enlightened than 
the disciples of Plato and Aristotle, so it is left to the 
nation’s green budding youth to blast out, each individ- 
ual for his own inexperienced self, his highroad toward 
human completeness. 


As late as 1920, after which time my observation 
ceased, applicants for French and Spanish instructor- 
ships in Annapolis (and I presume also at West Point) 
were put through their paces in colloquial speaking 
fluency, while academic and general cultural equipment 
were touched quite lightly. The impression given many 
of the examinees was that a Havana taxi-driver would 
be preferred over a scholar whose automatic quickness 
in homespun foreign speech was in any degree limited. 
Such may be an extreme impression, but the emphasis 
was clearly not on scholarship of a kind that could 
go to the roots of sincere cultivation of real international 
brotherhood when our soldier and sailor representatives 
should mingle with French and Spanish nationals. Thus, 
in the army and navy as elsewhere there seems to be 
a tendency to look upon language study superficially, 
and to assume that masses of students can be taught 
to converse satisfactorily on profound as well as surface 
things in a foreign language without interior cultivation 
in their own language as one of the general necessities 
of all culture. Such a tendency is of course the thing 
most resented by educated elements among foreign 
populations. 

Occasionally writers claiming long and varied foreign- 
language experience express skepticism of its results for 
English, and it is indeed hair-raising how little some 
manage to get out of foreign-language study. An English 
consul, it is said, spent forty years in Grenoble without 
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learning very much about the pronunciation of French. 
But in any event it is safe to assume that detractors 
of foreign-language values for English, in the ranks 
of our ‘candid’ friends who ‘know’ so many foreign 
tongues, are not themselves teachers of English, or the 
sons of such, but side-line critics engaged in other and 
unrelated business. 

An influential schoolman remarked to me that Latin 
and Greek studies represented to him time spent that 
would better have been given to English. My conten- 
tion was that Latin and Greek studies are, most posi- 
tively, studies of English, and I was startled by his 
point of view. Reasoning like this, it seems to me, 
based solely on personal experience, too often leads to 
unwarranted dogmatism. Experience is indeed a great 
teacher, but only when it is intelligently and persistently 
viewed and reviewed. 

Compare (to clarify further this point) the related 
adage that perseverance always overcomes. An indi- 
vidual unnurtured in English, by which I mean lacking 
spontaneous command of a considerable part of its 
wealth of words, may persevere a long time in the study 
of Spanish, French, or German without great advance- 
ment. He can of course ‘keep on keeping on,’ return 
to neglected beginnings, learn his grammar, study Latin 
(or something else just as good, if he can find it), and 
gain a fundamental knowledge of language logic and 
a respectable acquaintance with the English word-stock 
—and then persevere some more. In the sense of such 
will to progress, perseverance is indeed a power to 
remove obstacles sooner or later. But there is too much 
else waiting in life to admit of this extraordinary ex- 
tension of perseverance, when it can be avoided by 
intelligent emphasis on a Latin-aided pursuit of lan- 
guage in the lower schools. 


French ‘expérience’ denotes ‘experiment,’ while in- 
versely ‘expérimenter’ is in English ‘to experience.’ Here 
is a reminder that our experiences are our individually 
conditioned experiments, and that therefore experience 
of the same things may bring different results for 
different people, according to character, enthusiasms, 
attitudes. The school official above cannot generalize 
his experiences as final for the masses of students. 
Neither of course can I, as one absorbed in language, 
generalize for all students my faith in the learning of 
Latin in the high school as the most powerful agent 
acting against that poverty in English which is so ruin- 
ous to modern-foreign-language effort, and to apprecia- 
tion of English language and literature. But (and here 
is an extremely important point) the Supreme Court 
of English, the body of its graduate professors, like- 
wise considers Latin for most people a sine qua non 
prerequisite for high quality of English attainment, and 
it does not appear dogmatic to say that prescription 
of what is good for English can well be left to that 
tribunal. 

When students come to college, their fundamental 
language capacities are already more or less set in perma- 
nent moulds. The time for fundamental beginnings is 
then long past. It seems plain, therefore, that through- 
out high-school days there must needs be steady devo- 
tion to the science and art of the language craft, and 
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that this devotion cannot with safety bypass Latin, 
the very arsenal of our speech. 

It is worth while, finally, to consider how the makers 
of the dictionaries acquired their overwhelming com- 
petence. Certainly they did not detour around the 
eternal bases of English. If we expect, in all modesty, 
to follow them, however afar off, in the road to rela- 
tive perfection, we must understand that they, how- 
ever unconsciously, have arranged for us our itinerary? 


1 [A brief but strenuous plea by the author that Latin be 
pursued long enough to make it a source of indispensable strength 
for those who proceed in English and the modern foreign lan- 
guages, will be found in “A Call for Cicero and Vergil,” in 
The Modern Language Journal, XXVII, Nov. 1943—Ed. Note.] 


Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York 


A joint meeting of the New York Classical Club and 
the Catholic Classical Association of Greater New York 
took place on Saturday morning, February 5, at 10:45 
in Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia University. 

A distinguished member of the Columbia University 
faculty, Prof. William Linn Westermann, gave an in- 
formative address on the subject, “Social Aspects of 
Slavery in Greece,” in which he showed that the con- 
dition of the Greek slave was superior to that of the 
Roman. A challenging comparison was drawn between 
the four freedoms of the Delphic Formula and those 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

The meeting concluded with a luncheon, at which 
tribute was paid to Catholic scholars and educational 
institutions for their unfailing efforts to preserve and 
advance classical studies. 


I have finally found a practical use for Latin. Last 
week we started guarding German prisoners at this 
P. O. W. camp. Most of them can’t talk English and 
I can’t talk German, so we compromised and both 
talked Latin. We didn’t talk it in the full sense of 
the word, but we got our ideas across.—Lloyd R. Burns, 
8.J., San Francisco, California. 


A spirited address on a timely subject, given by 
Dr. Robert H. Mahoney, Director of Secondary In- 
struction, Hartford, Connecticut, before the meeting 
of the Connecticut Section of the Classical Association 
of New England, October, 1943, was published, under 
the title “Cui Lumen Ademptum,” by The Catholic 
Education Press, January, 1944. 


I discovered a fine friend of Latin and Greek in Pro- 
fessor A. Carmichael (Philosophy) of the University 
of Louisiana. Here is an extract from a letter from 
him: “I am glad to see somebody defend the proposi- 
tion that in order to be a teacher of English, one needs 
something more than just English, and especially that 
he needs Latin. This is so manifest, I think, that the 
flagrant departure from it strikes one as a mystery or 
as some incredible feat.”—A. M. Withers, Concord 
College, Athens, W. Va. 
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“Ad” as a Prefix 
By Norman W. DeWitt 


Victoria College, University of Toronto 


Latin grammar is a noble monument of the human 
mind and yet it presents an imperfect picture of the 
behavior of thought in respect of linguistic expression. 
That second handmaid of the student, the lexicon, is 
also deserving of great respect; yet it also falls short 
of telling a complete story. This double deficiency 
leaves room for no little research even in one of our 
most ancient departments of study. Little mistrans- 
lations still prevail in our most familiar texts. 

In the passage of Virgil where the Sibyl presents 
the golden bough for the inspection of Charon occur 
these words, 6.408-409: 


ille admirans venerabile donum 
fatalis virgae, longo post tempore visum. — - 
There is little sense in saying that he ‘admired’ it; 


the point is that he was ‘astonished’ to see it after 
so long an interval. The prefix ad denotes the sudden 
access of emotion. Similarly, when Aeneas found a 
throng of refugees at the foot of Mt. Ida after the 
fall of Troy, he did not ‘admire’ them; he was ‘aston- 
ished’ to see them. These are the only two instances 
of admiror in the Aeneid; it is miror without prefix 
that means ‘admire’ in the English sense. 

The lexicon is wrong about adamo; this is not in- 
tensive but denotes the onset of the emotion. Seneca 
says, “It is not enough to love philosophy; a man must 
fall in love (adamare) with it.” A simplex such as 
quiesco denotes a state without reference to a previous 
state, but acquiesco denotes the experience of ‘quieting 
down’ after excitement. Cicero relates that he ‘quieted 
down’ upon reading the letters of Atticus. A compound 
such as cognosco looks to the end of an action, how it 
terminated: rem cognovit, “he learned the facts.” Ag- 
nosco is something momentary, a click of recognition: 
Electra Orestem agnovit, “Electra recognized Orestes.” 
To think here of an intensive force is an error. 

In certain compounds ad denotes an action accom- 
plished by degrees. A tree is cut down (accido) by 
repeated blows of the axe. The rations of the Aeneadae 
are represented by Virgil as having been cut down by 
stages, accisis dapibus. The lexicon is wrong in ascrib- 
ing to adedo the meaning ‘consume entirely’; the ex- 
ample quoted, non adesa iam sed abundante etiam 
pecunia, should be rendered, “The money not yet frit- 
tered away, ete.” The verb denotes the manner in 
which it was spent. It is aptly used by Horace of stones 
slowly ‘eaten away’ by water, adesi lapides; attero 
denotes a similar process, dentes usu atteruntur. In 
Horace (1.34.13) the phrase insignem attenuat deus is 
intended to remind us that “the mills of the gods grind 
slowly.” Lucretius mentions statues of bronze slowly 
worn down by the salutations of visitors. Many will 
recall to mind the statue of St. Peter in Rome, which 
has become similarly ‘attenuated’ by centuries of pil- 
grims. 

Dionysius of Syracuse is said to have singed (aduro) 
his hair with a glowing coal because he feared to trust 
his royal throat to a barber. Comburo, on the con- 
trary, denotes complete combustion, what the reporters 
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love to call a ‘holocaust’; it looks to the end of the 
action, the way it turns out, not the manner of it. 

Our English ‘alleviate’ preserves the proper force of 
adlevo or adlevio, as it appears in the Vulgate. The 
action stops short of completion, just as ad Romam 
implies that the journey stops short of Rome. Similarly, 
English ‘affection,’ which is less than ‘love,’ preserves 
the proper force of afficio, which means less than con- 
ficio. Cicero could say, bellum adfectwm videmus et 
paene confectum, “well advanced and almost finished.” 
Here, once more, the compound with ad looks to the 
process, as in viamque adfectat Olympo, “is paving the 
way that leads to Olympus.” 

It is curious that ad should often denote something 
relatively remote. Thus the relatives acquired by mar- 
riage, agnati, are farther removed than the cognati, 
related by blood. The atavus (ad-avus) is more remote 
than the abavus, which enhances the compliment in 
Horace’s atavis edite regibus. Rarely in our day do we 
care to go so far back as an adnepos, the grandson 
of a great-grandson. Even in advena there is a certain 
sting, ‘newcomer.’ 

With many simplexes, of course, ad preserves its 
additive force, as in adjungo, adicio, ete. Yet the stu- 
dent will be wise to watch carefully at all times for 
shades of meaning. Admisceo means to mix a small 
quantity with a greater, for example, water with wine. 
Adimo means to take away part from a whole. Admordeo 
means to take a bite out of something. The head or 
body partly covered is said to be adopertus. A face 
sketched in profile only is adumbratus; it lacks the light 
and shade of a completed picture. 

Translators have missed the color of Virgil’s nec 
plura, adludens, “half jestingly.” Adludo will stand 
diligent attention; it denotes pleasant, good-natured 
humor while inludo is spiteful. With this pair may be 
matched arrideo and irrideo, the former denoting the 
kindly, the latter the mocking smile. Admoneo is prop- 
erly used of the friendly reminder in Epicurean style; 
the phrase admonitio familiaris throws the right light 
upon it. Paul’s equivalent was “speaking the truth 
in love,’ Ephesians 4.15. Moneo without the prefix 
connotes a certain bluntness. 

There is one pair of compounds that can be associated 
with gestures. Take a pencil in the fingers as if to use 
it for a pointer; this is ‘apprehension.’ Close the hand 
over it firmly; this is ‘comprehension.’ The Stoic philos- 
opher Zeno used to employ the clenched fist to denote 
logical mastery. 

English ‘adulterate’ has swerved but slightly from 
adultero. This comes from ad-altero and means to 
‘change slightly.’ It is rather shocking, however, to 
discover that adulterium was once a euphemism. Seman- 
tically it is a case of ‘one for two’; the phrase from 
which it started was pretty certainly adulterare matri- 
monium. 


1 2.797; other verbs mentioned are cited from examples in 
the Lewis and Short dictionary. 


A paper of interest to classical teachers, entitled 
“Ergon in the Gospels,” was published in The Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, January, 1944; pp. 61-68. 
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We trust our readers have taken due notice of the 
interesting statement in the February issue of the varied 
activities of the American Classical League and its 
Service Bureau. Service is, indeed, the League’s motto, 
and service ought to be the classical teacher’s response. 
An active interest in maintaining its many-sided work 
will assist us professionally and, besides, enable us to 
extend our influence beyond our own comparatively 
small world. Outside the walls there is a vast multi- 
tude of American men and women whose lives have 
never been cheered by a single ray from the classics. 
Until this mass (Saint Augustine might call it massa 
damnata) has been ‘converted,’ classical teaching and 
classical study will never get out of the danger zone. 

We are informed that the League has prepared a 
citation of approbation to be given each year to out- 
standing laymen who have advanced the cause of the 
classics. On November 8, 1943, the first citations were 
given in accordance with action taken by the Council 
of the League to Goodwin Batterson Beach, H. J. 
Haskel, John Kieran, Walter Lippmann, Dorothy 
Thompson, and Wendell Willkie. 


Linking the past with the present is a game ever 
dear to the classicist, and there is, occasionally, a sur- 
prise, and not infrequently a disillusionment, in store 
for ‘he searcher after parallels. It is certainly interesting 
to be told in this age of technical skill that the tech- 
nique of the modern radio drama derives from the 
tragedies of fifth-century Athens. The obvious infer- 
ence is that a certain first-hand acquaintance with the 
Greek drama would be useful to any classical student, 
even though the majority of them specialize in Latin. 

Apropos, therefore, of Dr. Abel’s paper published in 
this issue, we again recommend, as we have done be- 
fore, Fifteen Greek Plays, by Lane Cooper, as a more 
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or less indispensable book for the Latin teacher’s li- 
brary. A still more recent volume which will render 
similar service is Greek Literature in Translation, by 
Whitney Jennings Oates and Charles Theophilus Mur- 
phy, of Princeton University, published by Longmans, 
Green and Company. Now that so many of the treasures 
of Greek prose and poetry are available in translation, 
a fair acquaintance with this background may well be 
drawn upon as a means of enlivening the teaching and 
study of Latin. 

In format and general style the volume just men- 
tioned is the worthy companion to Latin Literature 
in Translation, published a few years ago. Impressed 
by “the proverbial richness of the Greek creative spirit 
in letters,” and well aware that an anthology of any 
kind is a precarious venture, its editors have wisely, 
we think, adhered to these two principles of selection: 
first, instead of short portions, “mere snippets cut arbi- 
trarily from larger wholes,” they have, wherever pos- 
sible, given total units; secondly, while presenting the 
specimens “in a systematic rather than an historical 
arrangement” under ten categories (Homer, Tragedy, 
Comedy, Philosophy, History, Oratory, Character Study, 
Mime and Romance, the Satirical Dialogue, Biography), 
they have yet adopted the historical order within each 
category. This rich assortment (covering 880 pages) 
is followed by a section devoted to poetry (880 to 1040). 
An Appendix gives a bibliography of works in English 
Literature showing the influence of Greek authors. A 
Glossary of twenty-two closely packed pages is meant 
to replace the distracting notes which usually accom- 
pany classical texts. The reasonable price of $5.00 puts 
this stately volume within easy reach of every classical 
teacher. 

Roaming through a book like Greek Literature in 
Translation will, besides serving other purposes, dis- 
cover ways of “linking the past with the present.” 


The Technique of Greek Tragedy 
in the Radio Theatre 


By Herpert ABEL 
Loyola University of Chicago 


Perhaps you have no ambition to become a radio 
script writer, and hence you feel that any close re- 
semblance of ancient tragedy and modern radio is not 
of prime importance to you. We are not always edu- 
cated, however, to the end that we may produce every- 
thing ourselves; at times we may be educated merely 
that we may the better appreciate the productions 
of others. Such was the type of education of the great 
Sophists of the second century of our era, men such 
as Herodes Atticus, Polemon, and Aelius Aristides. Some 
of their pupils became eminent lawyers, teachers, and 
lecturers, but a lot more of them merely learnt how to 
appreciate the game of sophistics; they became merely 
cultured and critical auditors of the teachers and lec- 
turers. Now, just as sophistic training included a thor- 
ough knowledge of the poets and prose writers of the 
sophists’ antiquity, so our own training in the appre- 
ciation of modern drama, particularly as it comes to us 
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via radio, should include a thorough knowledge of the 
drama of the Greeks. 


The ancient Greek tragedy had to function without 
many of the advantages at the command of the modern 
playwright. Not the least of these was the absence of 
a front curtain. This device was unknown to the Greeks, 
and its absence conditioned to a great extent the open- 
ing of the tragedy as well as the closing of a scene. 
The action could hardly begin by plunging in medias res 
with the characters seated at a banquet table, nor could 
it end on a particularly high dramatic note, with the 
heroine announcing her intention to marry the villain 
while the mother faints in the arms of her attendant. 
Scenes had to end quietly with the character retiring 
to the scene room under his own power; otherwise, 
a ludicrous effect resulted. 


In addition to the lack of a front curtain, the ancient 
Greek tragedy was also hampered by what may be 
called the absence of production effects. To begin with, 
the plays were produced under the open sky and only 
in the daytime. The problems of artificial illumination 
were nonexistent; from the standpoint of lighting, the 
success of the production was dependent only on the 
weather, and theatrical productions were so scheduled 
that they might coincide with seasons of favorable 
weather. Still, the absence of artificial illumination 
made it impossible to employ stage lighting for grue- 
some effects or for any psychological reinforcement. 
If the sunlight could have been dimmed out as Alcestis 
died, the scene would have been more telling; if the 
Furies could have come darting out of dark corners 
at Orestes, they would have been more fearsome. Hence, 
a greater responsibility was placed upon the playwright. 
Inasmuch as the stage electrician had not yet been 
born, the lines of the play had to build and to sustain 
the psychological mood desired. It is small wonder that 
Sophocles in the Philoctetes had to dot the play with 
a great number of wailings and lamentations and cries 
of and 


Similarly, realistic or illusion scenery, as we under- 
stand it, was unknown; in its stead the dignified archi- 
tecture of the scene building, which represented usually 
a temple or a palace, served as the background of the 
action. Of course, what are now called ‘stage effects’ 
or ‘properties’ were not completely unknown to the 
Greeks. Thus, the gods could be lowered from the top 
of the proskenion by means of a block and tackle, there- 


by becoming a veritable deus ex machina. On top of . 


the proskenion also would stand the impersonator of 
Zeus, hurling his thunderbolts—which were flashes and 
streaks painted on wooden slabs—at the actors below; 
then the thunder would follow, produced by striking 
stone-filled hides against metal plates. Through the 
center door in the scene building might be pushed the 
eccyclema—a little cart—on which characters would be 
arranged in tableau, in order to represent what had 
occurred inside the palace or temple. The playwright 
could not represent an interior scene nor could he 
have a change of scene, without a front curtain and 
without illusion scenery. He could not take his audi- 
ence inside the house with him, so he had to bring the 
inside of the house to the audience. 
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Nevertheless, for the ancient Greek playwright the 
construction of the theatre and the stage carpentry, 
lighting, and other mechanical devices became non- 
essential and almost negligible factors, save where they 
placed obstacles in the road of expression. The play 
and the actors were the most important factors in 
their dramaturgy, and of these two the play was far 
more important than the actor, for the art of acting 
was further hampered by other conventions. To begin 
with, the tragic actor wore buskins or thick-soled 
boots, the purpose of which was to raise the stature 
of the actor to something approximating the size of the 
semi-divine hero he was portraying, for according to 
the Homeric tradition men of the mythical past were 
taller and stronger by far than the men of Athens. With 
such heavy stiltlike things on his feet, the tragic actor 
found it a cumbersome job to move rapidly from place 
to place; when he walked he was forced to stride 
majestically, and the dramatists realized the utter im- 
possibility of the actors ever portraying a violent scene, 
such as hand-to-hand conflict, without making them- 
selves ridiculous. All such action, therefore, was banned 
from the stage; it took place out of sight of the audi- 
ence and was related with due pomp and pride by the 
character himself when he returned the victor, or by 
a messenger who had scen the contest. Thus, in the 
Alcestis of Euripides, Alcestis is so devoted to her hus- 
band that she offers her life to the Fates to save his, 
apparently dies, and is carried out to the funeral pyre. 
Then onto the scene comes Heracles, like a classic “Lone 
Ranger.” Fortified internally with heady mead from 
the cellars of Admetus, the husband, he swears that he 
will save the wife (Alcestis) from the grasp of Death, 
and he leaves the stage to grapple with Death and 
bring Alcestis back from the grave. Doubtless the audi- 
ence would have wished to view the only really dra- 
matic struggle and climax in the entire play—but no; 
to see the actual combat was denied them; they could 
merely sit and listen to Heracles’ rather lame account 
when he returned with Alcestis and handed her back 
to her husband. 


The art of gesture and facial expression was also 
conditioned by the stage conventions. Owing to the 
great distance at which most of the audience was re- 
moved from the actors and because of the fact that the 
characters represented were usually superhuman beings, 
the gestures were wide and sweeping, greatly exaggerated 
in direction and in intensity. The problems of facial 
expression were nonexistent for the actor, for all actors 
wore a mask indicating the type of character they 
were portraying. This massive head-piece did away 
with all necessity for silent acting. 


But although the mask relieved the actor of the need 
of mirroring his emotions in his face, it placed a cor- 
respondingly heavy burden on the playwright, for in 
the Greek theatre the playwright became the make-up 
artist as well as the author. The modern actor can 
change his facial expression to suit the lines he has to 
read; the classic actor could not. If he were on the stage 
wesring a mask depicting woe, he had to be woeful 
throughout the seene. If, then, a reversal of fortune 
did happen to come, and it became necessary for him 
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to express joy, he could not do it by facial expression. 
In such cases it was up to the playwright to assume 
the burden. 

That the playwrights realized this problem and solved 
it may be seen in at least one example from the Electra 
of Sophocles. In one scene Electra is on the stage, 
wearing the mask which depicted sorrow, and bewailing 
the continued absence of her brother Orestes. At this 
point Orestes returns and the recognition scene follows 
in full view of the audience. Poor Electra! She has 
no opportunity to dash into the scene room and change 
her make-up; there she is, on the stage, with the tears 
streaming down the cheeks of the mask, when she should 
be expressing joy at seeing her brother. But Sophocles 
finds a way out of the dilemma:—Orestes warns her 
not to reveal her joy in her face, lest her mother, 
against whom they are plotting, should learn the real 
cause. Electra answers that he need not fear; never 
will she reveal her joy, for two reasons, the first, that 
her sorrow has been so deeply melted within her, and 
the second, that ever since Orestes has come back she 
has been erying for joy! 

Now, at all these points the modern radio drama 
has contact. There is no visual aid in radio drama; 
illusion scenery cannot be used and the heightening of 
psychological mood by lighting effects is impossible. 
Actors before the microphone can gesticulate and make 
all sorts of grimaces, but the delicate mechanism picks 
up nothing but sound, and nothing of such silent acting 
ever comes over the air. Violent action can not be 
adequately represented; it can be merely suggested by 
sound effects and usually must be explained as having 
happened, much in the manner of the messenger speeches 
in Greek tragedy. Facial expression must be written 
into the lines of the script; the character must ask: 
“Betsy, why are you smiling?” since obviously the 
audience cannot see the smile. In fact, even entrances 
have to be foreshadowed, since the audience cannot 
see the person entering the scene. Someone in the play 
who is already known to the listening audience must 
exclaim: “Here comes William now!” or employ some 
similar device. Otherwise, when William begins talking 
over the air, the listener will say: ““Now who on earth 
is he?” Much the same necessity was laid upon the 
Greek playwright; whenever a character entered the 
scene for the first time, his entrance was foreshadowed. 
Thus in Oedipus the King the entrance of Creon is 
announced by Oedipus, that of Jocasta by the chorus. 
Oedipus himself starts the show, and, having the first 
lines, tells us himself who he is: “TI, styled by all,” 
he cries, “Oedipus the Illustrious.” 


In the modern stage play and cinema the first appear- 
ance of the principal character may be delayed until 
the setting and proper character build-up has been 
given. In Greek tragedy, however, the principal char- 
acter usually appears very early in the story in order 
to capture the interest; the same is true of radio drama. 
Seldom if ever is the entrance of the principal character 
of the script delayed for more than one or two minutes 
in a half-hour seript. 

The lack of illusion scenery and of a printed program 
made it incumbent upon the Greek playwright to explain 
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the setting and the background of the plot, giving the 
details of time, place and character. Such explanation 
was given in the prologue. The radio drama has a 
similar problem, and radio scripts always begin with 
a brief statement by the “Announcer” which sets the 
stage for the action of the characters. The prologue 
of the Agamemnon by Aeschylus in which the watch- 
man on the palace tower gives the necessary back- 
ground is almost identical in detail with many of the 
Announcer speeches in radio drama. Breaks between 
scenes or episodes in the Greek tragedy were accom- 
plished by having the chorus sing an ode which inter- 
preted the play to the audience. Similarly, breaks be- 
tween episodes in radio drama are accomplished by 
means of musical interludes, and these musical selec- 
tions are atmospheric, that is, they reflect the mood or 
tone of the scene just completed. 


The Greek tragedy was the story of the reversal of 
fortune of one man, not of a group of characters. The 
interest was always placed primarily in the protagonist, 
in an Oedipus, or an Ajax, or an Electra, to such an 
extent that usually the plays are actually so named. 
There were, of course, exceptions such as the Trojan 
Women of Euripides, but the vast majority of stories 
are plots which revolve around one character, with the 
other personages in the drama contributing to his story. 
The same is true of the modern radio drama, many of 
which are of the “star” type, that is, being written for 
a particular actor or actress, such as the plays of the 
Silver Theatre for Helen Hayes or the Dr. Christian 
stories for Jean Hersholt. 

In speaking of the actors, we must note especially 
the application in the radio drama of the classic rule 
of the three actors. According to this rule, which was 
broken by the Greeks only rarely, not more than three 
persons could be on the stage as speaking characters 
at any one time. There could be crowds of mute char- 
acters, and there could be soldiers, guards, and even 
general atmospheric noise and babble; but not more 
than three important characters could appear and speak 
in any one scene. This is a rule which has become 
almost a “must” in radio drama. The audience is faced 
with the need of distinguishing characters only by 
their voices, and audiences find it hard to keep in mind 
more than three voices at any one time. 

Radio drama is likewise forced to employ the classic 
unities of time and place, if the plot and point of view 
are to be kept clear for the listening audience. Scripts 
which jump in locale from place to place in a series 
of short scenes are not usually listed among the best 
in their class, and all sorts of devices are resorted to 
in order to preserve the illusion of unity of time. Some 
scripts employ a narrator; others use a flash-back tech- 
nique in which the character dreams or muses upon 
or recounts what has happened. The best scripts, how- 
ever, are those which are the most straightforward, 
those which, in the manner of Greek tragedy, begin 
at a given point and proceed in orderly narration 
to the conclusion. 

Radio scripts as a rule follow closely the Aristotelian 
rules for the reversal of fortune, and for the various 
types of recognition scene, which are laid down in the 
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Poetics. Even in plot development there is much in 
radio drama that is akin to Greek tragedy, particularly 
the use in radio plays of the minor climax which 
heightens the interest while contributing to the main 
climax at the end. It is indeed probable that a detailed 
study of the plot structure and character development 
in such Greek plays as Oedipus the King and Philoctetes 
would provide an excellent foundation for radio drama 
technique, since Aristotle states: “The plot should be 
so framed that, even without seeing the things take 
place, he who simply hears the account of them shall 
be filled with horror and pity at the incidents; which 
is just the effect that the mere recital of the story in 
Oedipus would have on one.” In fact, the more con- 
versant one is with Greek tragedy the more one is able 
to distinguish the good radio script from the bad one. 


The Portrait of a Roman: Marcus Porcius Cato, ITI 


By JosepH S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 

As soldier and senator Cato helped to mold the 
future destiny of Rome, but the exact extent of his 
influence on later Roman life cannot be appreciated 
without taking his non-political activities into consid- 
eration. Law, husbandry, banking, medicine, and his- 
tory are but a few of the interests that occupied his 
leisure hours. The first of a long series of Roman 
encyclopedists, he is, in the words of Pliny, “omnium 
bonarum artium magister.” 


The Man of Letters and Orator 

The title of “Father of Latin Prose” is justly given 
to Cato: he taught Rome how to speak Latin; he 
enriched the language with new words;' before his time 
there were no Latin authors worth reading.? The titles 
of his major works indicate the breadth of his interests: 
De Re Militari; De Re Rustica; Origines; Carmen de 
Moribus; Praecepta ad Filiwm; Commentarius quo 
Medetur Filio, Servis, Familiaribus. To these may be 
added a collection of his witty sayings, Apophthegmata, 
and a large number of orations, more than one hundred 
and fifty of which were known to Cicero. Of his numer- 
ous writings, the De Re Rustica is the only treatise that 
has survived in full. The loss of his Origines is espe- 
cially to be regretted. It was a history of early Rome 
in seven books written for the instruction of his son. 

If there was one fault to be found with Cato’s oratory, 
it was a fault quite consistent with his general charac- 
ter—a certain lack of polish.? This is not remarkable 
when we consider the rude state of Roman letters at 
this early period. Cato knew little of the rules of 
rhetoric and style, but he did possess natural talents 
which largely compensated for his deficiencies: ‘“Huic 
versatile ingenium sic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut natum 
ad unum diceres, quodcumque ageret.”” With a good 
knowledge of the law, Cato combined a subtle use of 
exposition, keen powers of argumentation, and sharp 
invective. His style must have been as blunt and force- 
ful as his own character. In the judgment of Aulus 
Gellius, “Ea omni distinctius numerosiusque ac comtius 
fortassean dici potuerunt: fortius atque vividius potuisse 
non videntur.” 
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Not least of Cato’s rhetorical abilities were his ready 
Roman wit and his genius for epigram. Many of his 
famous sayings have been collected by Plutarch. Many 
others were handed down as commonplaces for teach- 
ers and orators. Of all the dicta Catonis quoted by 
later writers, there are perhaps none so famous as his 
definition of an orator and his advice to the incipient 
speaker. From his own experience in public debate, 
he was able to formulate what Quintilian thought was 
paene praeceptum divinum: “Rem tene, verba sequen- 
tur.” To his son he left the beautiful description of the 
ideal speaker: “Orator est, Marce fili, vir bonus, di- 
cendi peritus.”* 

De Re Rustica 

Although the De Re Rustica has lost most of its 
original archaic spelling in the form that has been 
handed down to us, it has lost little of the character 
of the man who wrote it. In this strange medley of all 
the various problems of a Roman farm in the second 
century before Christ, Cato is revealed as an eminently 
practical man, a kind father, a cruel master of his 
slaves, and one who had little care or time for the 
amenities of life. 

The haphazard arrangement of the work practically 
defies outline. It is, as it were, a farmer’s notebook in 
which the author has jotted down advice for the pur- 
chase of a farm, detailed information on the exact 
number of men and instruments needed to work it, and 
minute instructions to the overseer with regard to its 
management: the building of wine presses, the harvest 
of the olives, the manuring of the fields, the care to be 
taken of the slaves, the duties of the housewife, recipes 
for the making of wine and cakes, and remedies for 
those who fall ill. The relative importance of the various 
farm crops as recorded by Cato throws some light upon 
the evils of the time. Given in order, they are as 
follows: grapes, garden produce, osiers, olives, pastur- 
age, grain, wood, trees for the support of the vines, and 
a mast grove. 

In the midst of much sound advice there is not a 
little nonsense in the De Re Rustica. The numerous 
formalities of religious observance are counterbalanced 
by some rather barbarous customs. In a worn-out vine- 
yard clover should be sown; the fields should be care- 
fully manured. Cabbage is the universal panacea for 
all ailments; a special wine brew is good for the cure 
of tape-worms. A child after taking it should “climb 
a pillar and jump down ten times, and walk about.” 
At the thinning of a grove a pig should be sacrificed, 
and Cato gives the prayer to be used on the occasion. 
If you are a good neighbor it will be easier for you 
to sell your produce and get extra hands when they 
are needed. The chain-gang should have a ration of 
four pounds of bread in the winter. The housewife should 
have nothing to do with the “res divina.” 

The harsh and obscure constructions in the De Re 
Rustica are not conducive to pleasant reading, but 
throughout the work Cato has buried little nuggets of 
wisdom that brighten up the musty pages. The fore- 
head is wiser than the hindhead: “Frons occipitio prior 
est.” In time of rain one should look for some job 
about the house—it can at least be cleaned up. Reflect 
on the fact that even if there is no work being done 
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the expenses keep running on: “Cogitato, si nihil fiet, 
nihilo minus sumptum futurum.” Look over the live 
stock and hold a sale. Sell your oil, if the price is satis- 
factory, and sell the surplus of your wine and grain. 
Sell worn-out oxen, blemished cattle, blemished sheep, 
wool, hides, an old slave, a sickly slave, and whatever else 
is superfluous. The master should have the selling habit, 
not the buying habit—‘Patrem familias vendacem, non 
emacem esse oportet.”5 

This “practical” Roman idea of slavery is one of the 
saddest features of the Republic and Empire. It was 
not the Greek idea of slavery, much less the Christian. 
Cato could never have appreciated Aristotle’s argu- 
ments as to why slaves should be given the hope of 
freedom. The thought that slaves as well as free men 
have certain rights probably never entered his head. 
To the cultured, sensitive Plutarch the Roman attitude 
towards slavery was especially repugnant, but to Cato’s 
mind a slave should be at work or at sleep; he would 
flog him for trivial faults, and “he was always con- 
triving that his slaves should have feuds and dissen- 
sions among themselves; harmony among them made 
him suspicious and fearful of them.” 


Cato’s Place in History 


It has been wisely said that the history of Rome 
is the history of the world. This is particularly true 
if we consider Rome as the lawful inheritor of Greek 
civilization. If we exclude the Latin language, we can 
say that only in the fields of architecture and law did 
the Romans make any original and striking contribu- 
tions to the civilization of the world. Even these de- 
velopments but reflect the very practical tendencies of 
the Roman mind. The true Roman was an organizer, 
a militarist by necessity, and above all a traditicnalist. 

Cato as a representative of the truest tendencies of 
the Roman temperament rendered yeoman’s service 
to his state by preventing a too sudden and disastrous 
change in Roman customs. Only by degrees could the 
new capital of the world assimilate the treasures of 
Greece. Cato could not dam completely the flood waters 
of Greek culture which had been loosed by the mem- 
bers of the Scipionic circle. He did check some of the 
wild intoxication which Greek scepticism and Greek 
immorality seem to have produced in the less balanced 
Roman mind. To Greek morals and manners Cato 
remained a steadfast opponent throughout his life, but 
it is a well-attested fact that he seriously took up the 
study of Greek in his old age.® 

As a politician, Cato was too old-fashioned to be 
long a leader at Rome. Without tact or compromise 
he was bound to fail in many of his plans. Tenney 
Frank has well observed that “if he had a programme 
it was not so much political and economic as moral 
and social.”? Cato was ruled less by policy than by 
prejudice, yet his puritanic conservatism and fervent 
nationalism had a salutary effect on the future progress 
of the Roman state: “It cannot be said that Cato 
was for any long period the dominant man in the 
Senate, but he was influential long enough to point the 
way back to the old theory that Rome should always 
keep control over her federation, direct its policies, 
insist upon having her decisions obeyed, and enter into 
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alliances that could and would give her practical sup- 
port. From that time on the Senate betrayed distrust 
of liberal politics in foreign affairs.” 


Cato was a man of high ability, but he lacked that 
certain abandon so characteristic of the Greeks that 
would have made him a truly great man. He was honest 
and absolutely fearless, but he lacked imagination and 
dwelt not so much in the present or future as in the past. 
So eminently practical was he that he could see none 
of the dangers threatening the sturdy Roman proletariat. 
The low estimation which he had for grain as a crop 
shows how far the Romans had gone by this time in 
importing this essential food. The farm which Cato 
describes in the De Re Rustica is hardly the one on 
which he himself lived as a boy, but a capitalistic 
venture managed by cheap slave labor which would 
eventually drive the free farmers to the city. Although 
Cato was a strong advocate of the old religion, one 
of his witty remarks indicates his contempt for some 
of its trappings: “Vetus autem illud Catonis admodum 
seitum est, qui mirari se aiebat, quod non rideret 
haruspex, haruspicem cum vidisset.” 


With his many virtues and his many failings, Cato 
may be somewhat disappointing as a man and as a 
typical representative of the greatest nation of the 
ancient world. There were other great Romans both 
before and after his time endowed with more admirable 
qualities of mind and heart, but they are hardly so 
truly characteristic of their race. Whether we admire 
him or not, we must take Cato for what he was—not 
a citizen of the world, of whom we have many examples 
in Roman history, but a citizen of Rome. 


1 Ego cur, adquirere pauca 
si possum, invideor, cum lingua Catonis et Enni 
sermonem patrium ditaverit et nova rerum 
nomina protulerit? (A.P. 55-58) 

2 “Nullius scriptum exstat dignum quidem lectione, quod sit 
antiquius.” Cicero Brutus 69. See the entire section — 
for Cicero’s appraisal of Cato. 

3 Cicero Orator 152: “Orationes illae ipsae horridulae Catonis. “ 

4 Inst. Orat. * 5 De Re Rust. 2.7 (Tr. by W. D. 
Hooper and H. Ash, Loeb Classical Library). 

6 Cicero Cato t 1. 3; yma Inst. ag 12. 11. 23; St. 
Jerome Epp. 52. 3; Plutarch Cato 2. 

7 Tenney Frank, in the Cambridge Sees History VIII 369. 


Cato 


In hoe viro tanta vis animi ingeniique fuit, ut quo- 
cunque loco natus esset, fortunam sibi ipse facturus 
fuisse videretur. Nulla ars neque privatae neque pub- 
licae rei gerendae ei defuit: urbanas rusticasque pariter 
callebat. Ad summos honores alios scientia iuris, alios 
eloquentia, alios gloria militaris provexit: huic versatile 
ingenium sie pariter ad omnia fuit, ut natum ad id unum 
diceres quodeunque ageret: in bello manu fortissimus 
multisque insignibus clarus pugnis; idem, postquam ad 
magnos honores pervenit, summus imperator; idem in 
pace, si ius consuleres, peritissimus, si causa oranda 
esset, eloquentissimus. Asperi animi et linguae acerbae 
et immodice liberae fuit, sed invicti a cupiditatibus animi, 
rigidae innocentiae, contemptor gratiae, divitiarum. In 
parsimonia, in patientia laboris et periculi ferrei prope 
corporis animique, quem ne senectus quidem, quae solvit 
omnia, fregerit—Livius 39, 40. 
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